ational Pa 


No. 1,121 
Basil Delaine’s Central African 


IS THIS 
PARTNERSHIP? “ 


MR. ERIC LAKELY, of Farnworth, Lancashire, 
now has some idea of the frustrations of life in the 
Central African Federation—although to my knowledge 


he has never set foot in Africa. 


Eric Lakeley likes to know people of 
different races. One of his hobbies is 
writing to pen friends. He has one near 
Bulawayo, the up-and-coming industrial 
centre of the Federation. 

Mr, Lakeley’s pen pal is an African civil 
servant living in a township on the out- 
skirts of the city, 

The African (no names—identification 
might lead to victimisation) is a pleasant, 
educated young man—a moderate as 
African political thought goes today. 

But he got a shock recently—the type 
of shock that could make the anti-Euro- 
pean arguments of his more nationalistic 
friends sound most convincing, 


African questioned 


Information had reached the township's 
European superintendent that the African 
was receiving letters written by an English- 
man, and what’s more, the letters were 
coming from Britain. 

Proof of this was that Mr, Lakeley had 
written his name and address on the enve- 
lope, 

So the superintendent called the African 
to his office and questioned him on_ his 
friendship with the white man in Lan- 
cashire, 
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the flood of military 


US Air Express 
Edition 10 cents think top-level 


armaments, 
Commentary 
favour East-West talks. 


"Talks more important than bases 


ANGLO-U.S, OPINION 
SHIFTS 


An editorial 


Two opinion polls, one in Britain and one in the USA show 
that the efforts made by peace-minded people to counter 


propaganda have achieved results. 


In Britain a Gallup Poll shows that 85 per cent of the people 
East-West talks more 


important 


And in the USA, A. J. Muste reports on this page, 60 per cent 


Last Monday the London News Chronicle summed up on a 
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A. J. MUSTE REPORTS FROM 
THE USA 


At the turn of 
the year 


URING the weeks immediately 
following the firing of Sputnik f 


than piling up into space it often seemed as if not 


only the Administration in Washing- 
ton but nearly all the American people 
experienced a compulsive reaction, 
which blotted out every thought except 
that of matching or passing Russia m 


British poll taken before Marshal Bulganin’s call to the West for production of military super-hardware. 


Further, only 14 per 


Stop-tests petition 


to start on 
Christmas Eve 


(CHRISTMAS EVE has been chosen for 

the start of a nation-wide petition in 
the USA to stop the nuclear tests scheduled 
by the US Atomic Energy Commission for 
next spring in the Pacific, 

The petition campaign is being launched 
by the American Friends Service Com- 
Mittee, the Quaker organisation which 
shared the 1947 Nobel Peace Prize with its 
British counterpart. 

Already an initial printing of 50,000 
petition forms has been exhausted and 
further printings are necessary to meet 
orders which already total 75,000 copies. 

“Tt now looks as though over 100,000 
petitions will be circulating around the 
United States during the last week of 1957 
and early 1958,” writes Bill Basnight from 
Philadelphia. 

“As many as 1,000,000 signatures may 
be gathered. Each petition is attractively 
illustrated and has space for 15 names and 
addresses. 

Free copies of the petition are available 
from the AFSC at 20, South Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


YOUR PEACE NEWS 


DURING the last few years rising 

costs have caused newspapers steadily 
to increase their prices, and many house- 
hold names have disappeared from the 
bookstalls. Penny newspapers went up 
to I}d., then to 2d., then to 2}d., and 
higher priced papers followed the same 
pattern. 


Peace News has remained at 4d. since 
the beginning of 1952. It has been obvi- 
ous for some time that it would be neces- 
sary in the end to raise the price, but 
because the Board of Directors felt it 
was more important to increase circula- 
tion than to lighten its financial difficul- 
ties, Peace News has made every endea- 
vour to avoid an increase. 


Now, however, the remorselessly in- 
creasing costs make it essential if the 
paper is to live to go on with its pacifist 
work, that the step of increasing the 
price to 6d, should be taken, commenc- 
ing with the issue of January 3. The 
Board have decided this with great re- 
luctance, but unanimously. 


@ But this necessary sharing of 
higher expenses will not be allowed to 
impede the Peace education work of 
the paper. Copies for street sellers 
and for free distribution will in future 
cost only 3s. a dozen, post free. In 
addition there will be cheap-rate sub- 
scriptions for students and old-age pen- 
sioners, trial subscriptions for new 
readers will remain at 2s. 6d. for eight 
weeks, gift subscriptions for libraries 


IN I958 


will be only £1 a year. Discounts for 
voluntary distributors will be a little 
improved, too. 


To help postal subscribers we shall 
subsidise a third of the postage to them, 
whilst the Airmail edition will cost only 
1s. Id. a quarter more. Extra copies to 
home and seamail subscribers will be post 
free. Subscriptions in hand will be ad- 
justed to the new scale. 


@ There will be no further increase 
in the rates of our N. American office. 
The 1958 target for our deficit-covering 

Peace News Fund will be reduced from 
its present £3,500 a year to £2,000; the 
recent rises in telephone, postage and 
other costs will be covered, in addition 
to the concessions detailed above. 


The Editor has plans for special efforts, 
too. A number of enlarged issues will 
be published and new features intro- 
duced. 


The way to gain new readers is for 
present readers to let it be known that 
the paper exists and that it has a vital 
message to give. This, more than any 
other single effort, could build up the 
Paper’s influence and spread the pacifist 
message. 

I ask all readers to pay the 6d. gladly, 
knowing it is worth it; to take full ad- 
vantage of the new propaganda oppor- 
tunities, and to persuade others to do 
the same, 

SYBIL MORRISON. 
Chairman, Peace News, Ltd. 


The poll showed that a majority wanted— 
@ No American rocket bases in Germany. 
@ No American rocket bases in Britain. 

@ No American patrols carrying H-bombs. 


cent of the people thought it was not possible 
to reach a peaceful settlement with Russia. 


The poll, says the News Chronicle, 
“shows a significant change of opinion in 
the last seven years.” 


The British and American peace move- 
ments can take heart from this result. But 
a desire for talks is not enough. 


Action on principle 


The Government must be pressed to take 
action on principle, not on guesswork. 


Organised labour must be urged to stand 
by its solidarity with organised labour 
everywhere and give up the out-dated and 
unrealistic policy of military defence. 


The churches must press for the imple 
mentation of the demand made by the 
World Council of Churches on August 5 
of this year: “We urge that as a first step 
governments conducting tests should forego 
them, at least for a trial period, either 
together or individually, in the hope that 
the others will do the same, a new confi- 
dence be born, and foundations be laid for 
reliable agreement. 


The growing number of advocates of 
unilateral disarmament, the only realistic 
policy in the H-bomb age, must redouble 
their efforts to stiffen the morale of those 
of their countrymen who are petrified 
victims of military propaganda. 


Opinion in Britain and the USA is 
changing as more and more people face up 
to the realities of the international situa- 
tion. The letters to MPs, the Press, and 
opinion makers, the demonstrations, public 
meetings, lectures and talks, which have 
meant a great sacrifice of time and effort 
by the comparative few, have had an im- 
pact in 1957, 

This augurs well for 1958. 


College says no 
to military 


NE of America’s well-known centres of 

education, Haverford College, has an- 
nounced that it will not sponsor any appli- 
cations for research grants from the U: 
Department of Defence, 

The Board of Managers “ sees increasing 
military control of research funds as a 
threat to free academic inquiry in America. 

“Research shall be termed ‘ military,’” 
they say, “ when any or all of the follow- 
ing conditions shall accompany it, when the 
research itself is primarily military, or 
when a military objective motivates the in- 
vestigator to any degree, or when the re- 
search is classified for security reasons or 
involves the security clearance of personnel 
or the publication of results is restricted.” 


A reply to Mr. Bulganin’s letter will “be 
sent in due course,” and the Polish pro- 
posal to prevent the spread of the nuclear 
arms race to Central Europe “is under 
consideration,” Mr. Ormesby-Gore in- 
formed MPs on Monday, 


This was quite a retreat from the situa- 
tion during the months before October, 
when one got the feeling that a great many 
Americans were convinced that the arms 
race had to be stopped. 

Personally, I had been more hopeful dur- 
ing that period that something might 
happen on the political level than at any 
time since the beginning of World War II 
or even before that. I was the more 
deeply disturbed by the seemingly utterly 
irrational reaction to the Soviet achieve- 
ment in rocket propulsion, 

I felt that if this mood and action con- 
sequent upon it lasted for any consider- 
able period, the die would virtually have 
been cast for World War III, 

There comes a moment in political deve- 
lopment which is comparable to the 
moment when the bullet or rocket has beea 
fired and you can’t stop it any more. 


ADLA!] STEVENSON 

I do not think that the danger is by any 
means past. Certainly, Sherman Adams, 
Dulles, and whoever they are that govern 
us in the present interregnum—any idea 
that it is Eisenhower any longer seems a 
delusion—have given no indication that 
they are seriously concerned with anything 
but stepping up the missile race as a 
“solution” for the crisis, 

With the exception of Adlai Stevenson, 
leading Democrats are mainly concerned 
with scolding the Republicans for not act- 
ing urgently enough to build military de- 
fences. The former are happy to pitch 
into this issue which has removed Little 
Rock and their own internecine strife over 
it from the front pages. 

Stevenson is incapable of being so 
crude and obsessed with the simple idea 
of piling up missiles, But he is essen- 
tially ambiyalent. 

He has just declared in a major address: 

“Tf the arms race continues, if mili- 
tary systems continue to rise at the same 
rate they did during the past decade, and 
we really stay in the race, the nations of 
the world will spend at least 
$2,000,000,000,000 for defence between 
now and 1970. Will these enormous 
expenditures buy any security at all? I 
doubt it, and the world of 1970 will make 
this period appear tranquil.” 

But this is after having supported not 
only a bigger build-up of nuclear missiles 
but better preparation for the so-called 
brush-fire wars ! 

The attitude of a considerable section 
of our intellectuals is appalling. Robert 
Nathan, national chairman of Americans 
for Democratic Action, roars that we 
must catch up even if another 
$10,000,000,000 or more has to be added 
at once to the defence budget. 


MISS TRILLING 
One of the most brilliant of our literary 
critics, Diana Trilling, actually takes Mar- 
garet Mead, Norman Cousins, and novelist 
James Jones to task for advancing the idea, 
in a television show, that we Americans 
“must discover in ourselves the will and 
means to stop the devastations of modern 
warfare” when, according to Miss Trilling, 
the real threat is Russia. 
Her conclusion is that “the Soviet Union 
is an evil with which there can be no com- 
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Ralph Parker reports from Moscow on 


THE REHABILITATION OF 
LITVINOV 


MPHE man whose name was for two 
: generations linked with the efforts 
of the Soviet Union to use its influ- 
ence for peace has at long last been 
accorded the honour he deserves. 


Though never publicly disgraced, Maxim 
Litvinov spent the last five years of his 
life—he died in 1951—in that semi- 
obscurity which was the lowest price an 
independent-minded critic of the policies 
of Stalin and Molotov could hope to be 
called to pay in those difficult years. True, 
while he lived, he and his English-born 
wife enjoyed the material advantages fitting 
to his station as a former Foreign Min- 
ister, and at his death his body lay in state 
at the ministry he served so intelligently, 
but for Litvinov, to be unconsulted, was 
a worse state than to be unrecognised. 


It is appropriate that the posthumous 
rehabilitation of Litvinov should be in part 
the work of his former pupil and colleague 
Ivan Maisky. Since his retirement from 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs the war- 
time Soviet Ambassador in London has 
devoted himself to academic work—he is a 
member of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
—and one of the latest of his published 
works is a study of Anglo-Soviet relations 
in the years 1920-1921, a period in which 
Litvinov was often the only official repre- 
sentative of the young Soviet State abroad. 


Litvinov’s success 


i OUGH only an episode in Lit- 
vinov’s 30-year long diplomatic 

career, his mission to Copenhagen (he was 
not allowed to enter Britain) in 1919 was 
of particular importance because it was 
concerned with re-establishing trade, cul- 
tural and political relations between Russia 
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DEMOCRACY IN 
INDUSTRY 


Society for Democratic Integration 
in Industry 


Inaugural Meeting Wed. January 8. 
2.30 p.m. for 3 p.m. sharp. 


Council Chamber, 27 Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C.1 


Speaker : Wilfred Wellock and others. 


All welcome. 
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and the outside world, and thus preparing 
the way to ending the state of war into 
which the Entente had been led by the 
more recalcitrant anti-Bolsheviks. 


The success of Litvinov’s mission (he was 
at that time an assistant of Chicherin, the 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs) was hailed 
in Moscow as proof of the correctness of 
Lenin’s policy of  regularising Soviet 
Russia’s international position by taking 
preliminary steps in such non-controversial 
spheres as trade and cultural exchanges, 
particularly the former. That policy re- 
mains a fundamental one, and to that 
extent Litvinov, as its first executant, may 
be considered one of its pioneers, 


Today, when no few voices are being 
raised in Britain and the United States 
warning against the “ subversive” effect of 
Soviet “ penetration” in the spheres of cul- 
ture, trade, and even sport, it is useful to 
recall that when Soviet Russia initiated its 
policy of making peace by easy stages its 
aim was not world revolution but. self- 
survival. Though in these days the Soviet 
Union stands in no such desperate need to 
break down economic barriers or reduce 
international tension, it could be argued 
that peace in the world is no less indispens- 
able to her for the carrying-out of her 
plans than it was when Petrograd was 
being blockaded and Denikin'’s and Kolt- 
chak’s armies were in the field. 


Diplomat’s tactics 


N Copenhagen, Litvinov not only 

carried on desultory but on the 

whole amiable negotiations with the late 

Sir James O’Grady for a mutual exchange 

of British and Russian prisoners of war, he 

made a formal offer of peace to the Allied 

Legations in Copenhagen on behalf of his 

government—the ninth offer from _ that 
quarter since 1917. 


Like the others, it was ‘‘returned un- 
read.” The only course to peace that re- 
mained for Litvinov to take was the in- 
direct one. The irritant of the prisoners of 
war question was removed and the shrewd 
and energetic Soviet diplomat soon found 
ways of establishing contact with a dozen 
governments with no formal relations with 
his own. His office in Copenhagen was 
visited by representatives of culture, science 
and business circles in many lands, 


Khrushchov’s point 


HOUGH Litvinov always refused 

to write his memoirs (Mr. 
Maisky, incidentally, dismisses the ‘“ Notes 
for a Diary” published in London in 1955 
and attributed to Litvinov, as patently 
spurious), in his last years he dictated to 
Maisky fairly detailed accounts of his 
Copenhagen days with his hectic prepara- 
tions for the Anglo-Soviet trade talks of 
1920-21 that were to prove so important 
in the relations between the two countries. 


The publication of this material in the 
journal “ Questions of History,” as well as 
being a belated tribute to  Litvinov’s 
services, is an instructive reminder to the 
present generation that the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s first major diplomatic success—the 
Anglo-Soviet trade agreement of 1921—was 
scored in the field of economic relations 
with the capitalist world. It serves to illus- 
trate the point that Khrushchov made with 
considerable force in his speech at the 
recent Jubilee Session of the Supreme 
Soviet, namely, that from the earliest days 
of its existence the Soviet Union has pro- 
claimed the principle and observed the 
Practice of having mutually-acceptable 
economic ties with all countries of the 
world. 


Litvinov, the inventor of the phrase 
“peace is indivisible,’ would be the first 
to approve of its transformation into 
“peaceful co-existence with the capitalist 
countries.” 


The bankruptcy of 
militarism 


By LESLIE 


HALE, MP 


This is the third in a series of articles by the Labour MP for Oldham West. 
“The Economics of Peace""—the fourth in the series will appear in the issue of 


December 27. 


JN the debate in February, 1951 in 

which we were committed to the 
largest peace-time military expenditure 
in our history, Mr. Bevan made use of 
an argument which greatly impressed 
the House. 


Steel power was 
the foundation of 
a nation’s armed 
strength, he said. 
““T do not feel that 
a nation, however 
much its  man- 
power, would cold- 
ly contemplate 
launching 
25,000,000 tons of 
steel per annum 
against a combina- 
tion of 140,000,000 
tons per year. So 
for Heaven’s sake 
do not let us have so much bogeyman talk.” 
This was. hardly an argument in support 

of the necessity of building up our armed 
strength in order to be in a position to 
negotiate. 


There is a graver difficulty. If the Rus- 
sians know that their shortage of steel 
would lead to inevitable defeat in a long 
war, then, if war comes, they will be com- 
pelled to opt for a short one, That would 
involve the use of every weapon at their 
command. 


Strength on roundabouts— 
weakness on swings 


Parliament decided, nevertheless, on the 
necessity of negotiating from strength, and 
the economic difficulties rapidly increased. 

Mr. Bevan and Mr, Wilson, in resigning 
from the Labour Government, pointed out 
that the shortage of machine tools and of 
raw materials meant that we might spend 
more money and get only increased prices 
for armaments. A few months later a 
Select Committee points out that this was 
actually happening. 


Subsequent defence policies have pro- 
duced still more serious results. When the 
hydrogen bomb came we were told it was 
Necessary as “the ultimate deterrent”. 
Atomic warheads, guided missiles all rapidly 
became necessities for defence. Now we 
find that the unbalance in our arms ex- 
penditure has left us with no adequate de- 
fence in conventional weapons. 


What you pay to be “defended” 
A CCORDING to the last figures 


completely available, those for 
1955, the seven countries of Western Europe 
are spending £3,924,000,000 a year on 
“defence”. The total population is 
213,000,000, which means that every family 
of four contributes, on an average, £74 a 
year. To this sum a British family contri- 


butes £124 a year. 


This means that every British family is 
contributing £50 a year more than its fair 
share to Western European defence. What 
do we get for it ? 


Negotiating from—weakness 


We were told that the essential minimum 
for defence was a figure of 90 armed divi- 
sions. These would face Russian forces 
variously estimated at from 180 to 300 divi- 
sions. And this was “ Negotiating from 
Strength!” In fact, according to the NATO 
statement of last April, we have a total of 
15 divisions, Five of these, all American, 
and not therefore included in the above 
figures of cost, are at full strength. 

In consequence of this weakness it is “the 
basis of all operational plans that any 
aggression in the Central European theatre 
may well result in general atomic war.” 

..+ “In the event of any conflict” the 


statement continues, “Western statesmen 
would be forced either to take this decision” 
(turning a local war into a total war) “or 
to surrender because they could not provide 
protection with conventional arms. The 
alternative is clearly unacceptable: if one 
follows the argument to the extreme, no 
middle way would exist between peace and 
total destruction.* 


All together in one dilemma 


IS is surely the final bankruptcy 

of militarism, Both sides face 
the same dilemma and may be forced to 
resort. to atomic weapons at once, 


Speaking at the Western European Union 
meeting in May last, M. Corniglion- 
Molinier, the Rapporteur on Defence in an 
authoritative review of the situation de- 
clared, ‘‘On one point, . . all the scientists 
agree. A world war in which H-bombs were 
used would bring about tens of millions of 
deaths within a few days—one million of 
which ... would take place in Britain 
within the first 24 hours, according to 
NATO estimates—and would wipe out 
Practically the whole of our civilisation and 
perhaps humanity itself.” 


How consoling for us! 


At the same meeting Mr. Brooman-White, 
a British Conservative member, referred to 
4 statement in a British Sunday newspaper, 
quoting their Bonn correspondent, which 
said: “Germany will run the risks while 
Britain will save the money ”. 


Mr. Brooman-White attempted to reassure 
the delegates from Western Europe : 


“Where is the atomic deterrent? It is 
in bombers. And where are the bombers? 
They are in Britain. And who is the front 
line ? Where is the priority target for any 
Soviet strike if the full horror of atomic 
war were to break upon us? Is it Dussel- 
dorf, is it Cologne, is jt Lille, is it 
Antwerp ? It is not: it is Kent, or other 
airfields in my country.” 


There’ll be no time for,talk 


N his speech at Brighton, Mr. 

Bevan, after explaining, somewhat 
surprisingly, that he could hardly be expected 
to enter a peace conference without wearing 
his bandolier, ended by saying that the 
decision to initiate war might be based on a 
“tapped telephone * message. Commenting 
that night I said the decision might be taken 
by a German general in a French chateau. 


But Mr. Bevan and I were not sufficiently 
imaginative. Answering Mr. Bevan in the 
House of Commons last month, Mr, Selwyn 
Lloyd disclosed that American planes are 
circling Britain carrying live H-bombs ready 
for action. “I would have thought,” he 
said, “ that if these aeroplanes were on pat- 
rol duty, which would denote a certain state 
of readiness, it was absolutely right that 
they should be fully armed.” 


Now if planes are in the air, “ absolutely 
rightly fully armed”, and the political deci- 
sion has to be taken while they are in the 
air, there will be no time for Mr, Bevan 
to disguise himself as Al Capone. 

It seems that the decision as to whether 
the population of Great Britain is expend- 
able or not may be taken by President 
Eisenhower at the thirteenth hole, Let us 
pray that his ball is not in the rough. 


* Report by Mr. Fens to Western Euro- 
pean Union on his conversations with the 
Supreme Commander, General Norstad, Jan. 
29, 1957, 


“1 renounce war and ij will never 
support or sancfion another ” 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis. of the Peace Pledge Union. 


Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarte 
pick SHEPPARD HOUSE 2 


6, Endsleigh Street London, W.C.1 
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H-bomb protest parade at 
Tally Ho 


MANY thousands of busy shoppers saw 
YE come 36 people including two local 
Councillors participate in a six-hour parade 
at Tally Ho, London, recently, carrying 
posters bearing such messages as “ H-bombs 
may have already affected your family”, 
“Save your children’s children”, and 
“H-bombs can make countries tombs”. 
Two thousand leaflets were distributed and 
six showings were’ given in a nearby school 
of “The shadow of Hiroshima” and the 
UN Film “The Children” depicting the 
nations of the world co-operating in attacks 
on jaws, malaria, tuberculosis, etc. 


Students vote to end 
army training 

By 27 votes to 3 the representatives of 
students at Wisconsin University have 
called for an end to compulsory service 
in the Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
Last spring students picketed an Armed 
Forces Day parade. In student elections 
candidates campaigning against ROTC 

secured overwhelming majorities. 


CHRISTMAS COMES... 


HRISTMAS comes with 
a spirit of expectancy 

which culminates in a song 
of joy at the ending of the 
long period of waiting when 
at last the darkness is 
dispersed by the true light 
of the world. 

| hope that none of us is 
so old as to miss some of 
the sense of expectancy 
and that we are all young enough to feel 
something of the excitement of Christmas. 
The cards which will be filling the mantle- 
piece or the vacant space on the wall, all 
have their special associations. Even if we 
don't hang up a stocking, it is still fun to 
wonder what is in that parcel. “Not to be 
opened until Christmas Day ” may still prove 
too big a challenge, a temptation not really 
meant to be resisted when we are grown up! 
At least | am spared from having to keep all 
letters until Christmas morning and | admit 
that I open envelopes, especially those 
addressed to the Peace News Pledge Union 
Headquarters Fund, with a special sense of 
excitement, not to say anticipation, at this 
time of the year. You see, we have reached 
£966 and | have the promise of the final £100 
if the balance is received by Christmas Day. 
1 want you to share in the excitement and 
anticipation especially if you are one of the 
many who through the year have sent gifts 
towards this grand total. Even if you had not 
intended to send a Christmas gift to the PPU 
Headquarters Fund, perhaps you will change 
your mind now and share in raising the last 
£90, It isn’t too late and, after all, there is 
no better time than now for showing that 
you really believe in the Christmas message 
and that you want to help forward peace and 
goodwill among men. 
STUART MORRIS, 

General Secretary. 


Our Aim for the year : £1,150. 


Amount received to date: £966 with the 
final £100 promised. 


Donations to the Peace Pledge Union, 
which are used for the work of the PPU, 
should be sent marked “ Headquarters 
Fund,” to the PPU Treasurer at Dick Shep- 
pard House, Endsleigh St., London, W.C.1. 


THE DIVISIONS OF IRELAND 


“ frish should accept the border ”’ 


—says Catholic Pacifist 


By GEOFFREY CARNALL 


THE Irish Pacifist Movement and the Northern Ireland branch of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation recently sponsored a week-end conference at 
Drogheda (between Dublin and Belfast) on reconciliation in Ireland and abroad. 


Two papers were considered on Saturday. 
One was by a well-known Belfast Catholic, 
J. J. Campbell. The other was by Dr. Roy 
Johnston, a scientist from Dublin, who is 
a Protestant. 

Mr. Campbell stressed that the impor- 
tant border in Ireland was not the polit- 
ical one round the six northern counties, 
but the social one between Catholics and 
Protestants within Northern Ireland. 
Even if the abolition of partition were 

achieved, this border would remain. More- 
over, obsession with the partition issue 
tended to keep Catholics and Protestants 
apart. 

He believed that all parties should agree 
to accept the political border, without 
reservation—and then turn their minds to 
other subjects. It was not true that the 
British were “ holding down” Ulster. 


The real division : religion 


The Protestant Unionists were genuinely 
frightened of the consequences of joining 
the Republic. Clerical interference in such 
matters as marriage and divorce, in censor- 
ship, and in education was a source of real 
concern to them. This fear was quite enough 
to account for the discrimination against 
Catholics which unquestionably went on in 
Northern Ireland, and caused bitter frustra- 


tion among the minority community. How 
was the fear to be allayed ? Mr. Campbell 
made several suggestions, but the funda- 
mental one was: Stop thinking in terms of 
the border. 


This advice, he said, was addressed to 
politicians in the south even more than to 
those in the north. 


Needed: an economic union 


Dr. Johnston’s paper was mainly con- 
cerned with the advantages that would fol- 
low from an all-Ireland economic union ; 
advantages which, he argued, would out- 
weigh the subsidy that the north at present 
received from Great Britain. 

He felt that concentration on this issue 
would help to get Irish politics out of the 
rut of clericalism on the one hand, and anti- 
Catholicism on the other. 

Dr. Johnston’s approach was radically 
different from Mr. Campbell’s, and the dis- 
cussion was lively. It as refreshing to 
observe that divisions of opinion did not 
coincide with denominational divisions, as 
usually happens on such occasions. 

On Sunday, the conference heard an 
address by Dr. Hildegard Mayr, travelling 
secretary of the International Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. 


BASIL DELAINE reports from Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia 


Turn-about-Todd ? 


AS the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland—and Southern Rhodesia in 
particular—lost its most distinguished cham- 
pion of racial liberalism to party politics ? 

Indications are that it has. 

Former missionary and present Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia, Mr. Gar- 
field Todd, seems to have undergone a 
change of heart and mind since the fusion 
two weeks ago of his party (the United 
Party) with Sir Roy Welensky’s Federal 
Party (the Federal Government). 

Recent speeches of Garfield Todd’s show 
him to be bending over backwards to assure 
European voters that he too believes that 
African advancement must be fitted with 
super brakes—and that really he is not so 
pro-African as white settlers imagine. 

Mr. Todd’s recent utterances include the 
following : 

@ “A premature vote in Africa” (for 
Africans) “ would mean disaster”; 

@ “TI deny that I favour racial integration 
and wish to integrate the schools ” : 

@ “Let it be known that I condemn 


intermarriage of Europeans with 
Africans. . . .” 


Saboteur sentenced 


ENJAMIN CHIRWA, the African who 

pleaded guilty to derailing a goods 
train in Northern Rhodesia recently, has 
been sentenced in Lusaka (Dec. 4) to 20 
years’ hard labour. 


After sentence, Chirwa gave the names of 
two other Africans he allaged were accom- 
plices. Police are searching for these men. 


Found guilty at the Lusaka Magistrate’s 
Court on two counts of endangering the 
safety of the railways, Chirwa was sentenced 
to 15 years on the first and 20 years on the 
second, to run concurrently. 


No one was killed when the train left 
the track. The European driver and fire- 
man were injured. 

In a lengthy judgment, the magistrate, 
Mr. J. G. F. Scarr, referred to the act as 
“a wicked sabotage ”. 


Certain white politicians have blamed the 
act on the Northern Rhodesia African 
National Congress. 

The President-General of the Congress, 
Mr. Harry Nkumbula, has publicly denied 
that Chirwa is a member of his organisa- 
tion. 


Nearly two years ago Peace News reported... 
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LOADED ATOM BOMBERS 


Crews briefed on targets 


PEACE NEWS REPORTER 


A FLEET of US Strategic Air Command inter-continental bombers loaded with 
atomic bombs are kept flying day and night with “hand picked, well-briefed 


This information, claimed to be drawn from ing meas 


4| There is great uneas 
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against an attack on ground bases. 


Members of Parliament were alerted to the fact that they were not being given the 
full facts about the loaded H-bombers when Mr. Frank Allaun recalled seeing the above 


headline in Peace News in January, 1956. 
had appeared in the New York Times. 


Below it we had reported statements which 


Mr. Allaun quoted from a back number of Peace News, sent to the House by special 
messenger, when he asked the Prime Minister recently : 

“Is it not a fact that though General Powers announced on Noy, 12 that 
loaded nuclear planes had been in the air since Oct, 1, such planes, unknown to 
the British public, have been in the air for 22 months, as Roscoe Drummond showed 
in the New York Herald-Tribune. Why was this terribly dangerous arrangement 
and this situation concealed from the British public ? ” 

After the exchange between Mr, Bevan and Mr, Selwyn Lloyd, which was widely 
reported in the world’s Press, Mr. Allaun gave notice that he would raise the matter again. 
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—— RELIGIOUS NEWS AND VIEWS —— 


a monthly column by 
—— STUART MORRIS 


How to create a Christian society | 


TRHE Times referred to a_ recent 

debate in the Church Assembly on 
the social implications of Christianity 
as having an importance far greater 


than might appear at first sight. 
The debate was on a motion— 


“That the Assembly believes that an 
essential part of the Church’s work to- 
day is to present the Gospel of the King- 
dom of God in such a way that it will 
effectively promote a more Christian 
ordering of society, and calls upon 
Christian scholars to show that the 
Gospel offers a way of life for the com- 
munity as well as for the individual.” 


The Times leader writer points out that 
it might seem that distinctively Christian 
social thought is a thing of the past and 
that recently there has been a greater tend- 
ency to treat the Gospel as a purely per- 
sonal message. It was his view that it was 
the Christian’s duty to judge temporal 
affairs from the standpoint of his faith, but 
that what was needed was not a Christian 
political party but a Christian influence 
spreading through parties as a source of 
standards by which political behaviour 
could be judged. 


The Church of England newspaper also 
stressed the importance of the discussion, 
and gave its view of the task of the Church 
in a commentary which said: 


“If ever we are able to present the 
world with the blueprint of a newly 
ordered society unanimously agreed, we 
can be quite sure there will be some- 
thing desperately wrong with us. What 
the Church should be doing is far more 
creative than that, It should be generat- 
ing the far-reaching purposes which 
should pervade all activities of society. 
. . . The example the Church should set 
is not that of moulding a deadly uni- 
formity or a tidy system over against the 
rest of society, but precisely the opposite. 
Its endeavour should be to show how 
all kinds of people with all kinds of 
practices and beliefs can passionately 
disagree with each other and yet live 
together peaceably and co-operatively in 
a transcendent loyalty.” 


The problem of creating a Christian 
society must be related to the problem of 
building a peaceful world. It is to be 
hoped that “the Christian scholars now 
called upon to show that the Gospel offers 
a way of life for the community” will give 
new and serious consideration to the whole 
question of violence in society and whether 
there can be a national or international 
order which is Christian that is not based 
upon the renunciation of war and violence 
in every form. 


Questions on the BBC 


Facies Church of England Newspaper has 

published the correspondence between 
Bishop Sherwood Jones and the BBC on 
his claim that when a question of “ religi 
ous import was sent in for the Brains Trust 
programme it ought not to be discussed 
unless at least one of the team was a theo- 
logian and a man of religious faith and 
experience.” 

It is claimed that the answers of the 
BBC are evasive, and their final comment 
seems to have been “As you will appre- 
ciate, these programmes are unscripted, and 
it is almost inevitable that some listeners 
will on occasion hear things said of which 
they strongly disapprove.” That, of course, 
was not the point at issue, and pacifists 
who have urged that questions dealing with 
pacifism, or towards which pacifists have 
a special contribution to make, should be 
dealt with by a pacifist, will sympathise 
with the Bishop. 

One way out of the difficulty might well 
be, especially with the opportunity of Net- 
work Three, to arrange that questions 
which deal with religious matters should 
be reserved for a specially constituted 
panel, and that questions dealing with paci- 
fism should also be dealt with on another 
occasion by a special panel. 
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Bulganin’s letters 


RAR. BULGANIN’S letters to Dr. 
4¥E Adenauer and to a number of heads 
of States concerned in the Paris delibera- 
tions were in the main a recapitulation of 
known Russian Governmental attitudes and 
much might with advantage have been left 
out. 


At a time, however, when the general 
distribution of nuclear weapons of different 
types is under discussion it is pertinent to 
point out to the German Federal Govern- 
ment that atomic bases on German territory 
would in the event of war become “ mag- 
nets which draw upon themselves the 
counter-blow of the modern military tech- 
niques of the States defending themselves 
against the aggressor”—the aggressor on 
this hypothesis being the United States just 
as in NATO expositions “the aggressor” 
is of course Russia. 

The important section of Mr. Bulganin’s 
letter is that which insists on the possibility 
of the establishment of a neutralised zone 
in Europe. On Oct. 2, Mr. Adam 
Rapacki, the Polish Foreign Minister, 
informed the United Nations Assembly 
that if the two German States would agree 
to prohibit the production and stock-piling 
of nuclear arms on their territory Poland 
would be ready to agree to this also. 
(Mr. Rapacki has since indicated a readi- 
ness to accept inspection to ensure the 
implementation of such an agreement.) 

The Czechoslovakian Government has 
since expressed its readiness to enter into a 
similar engagement, and Mr. Rapacki has 
announced that he has the support of all 
the Warsaw Pact Governments for his pro- 
posal. Since October Mr. Rapacki has 
followed up this approach by diplomatic 
Tepresentations and the proposal has now 
been taken up in Mr. Bulganin’s letter. 

Mr, Bulganin in fact takes it a stage 
further, He declares the readiness of 
the Russian Government to withdraw its 
troops from Germany as well as from other 
countries where they are stationed in 
accordance with the Warsaw Treaty “if 
the armed forces of the United States, 
Great Britain, and France are withdrawn 
from the territory of the Federal Republic 
and other NATO partner countries. ” 

Here is a proposal that ought to be fully 
examined. Whatever may be settled in 
Paris the NATO Powers can only honour 
their many declarations in favour of the 
right of the peoples of Eastern Europe to 
conduct their own affairs in freedom and 
without external interference if they make 
a serious attempt to discover whether this 
plan offers a serious basis for negotiations. 


Indonesia 


APART from the human misery involved 

in the uprooting of thousands of 
people from their homes in Indonesia under 
compulsory or “voluntary” evacuation, 
this latest phase of the dispute about 
Western New Guinea raises world issues 
for the future. 


Irrespective of which particular political 
grouping comes out on top in the present 
struggle for supremacy in the Republic, the 
claim for sovereignty over Western New 
Guinea wil] not be abandoned; for that, 
popular feeling has been too deeply 
aroused, And it is also certain that every 
effort will be made to break what still 
remains of close business ties with Holland. 

In view of the extent of Dutch capital 
investment in the Republic, this alone will 
produce a series of crises, whether the 
Indonesian Government proceeds to nation- 
alisation or not. (At present this seems 
probable but not certain.) 


Fature markets 


EE countries come mainly under 

consideration in thinking about Indo- 

nesia’s future economic and __ political 
orientation, 

The first, Russia, is so obvious that it is 
almost insulting to the reader’s intelligence 
to speak of it. But in spite of its obvious- 
ness this prospect of an important increase 
in Soviet influence—free, moreover, from 
any taint of Moscow-directed subversive 
plotting—appears to have been given no 
constructive thought in advance by the 
West. Even if the Dutch approach to 
NATO had led to tangible results, it would 
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have been ees negative in character 
-——a mere extension of existing enmities. 
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On the constructive side the West will 
find it excessively hard to compete with 
what the Russians will have no great diffi- 
culty in offering. 

As far as Indonesian raw materials at 
present still going through Holland are 
concerned, Western Germany, and particu- 
larly Hamburg, present the probable alter- 
native. Hence, Germany, with plenty of 
the goods to export which the Republic 
needs, is number two on Indonesia’s new 
orientation list. 


Number three, and probably the most 
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herself use all that Tenner Sern to 
export, but she can handle a great deal of 
the surplus as a middleman and a shipping 
agent. She has just concluded a deliber- 
ately liberal war damage and compensation 
agreement with Indonesia, her relations 
with the Chinese Republic are as friendly 
as America allows them to be, and are 
likely to become friendlier. French supre- 
macy in Indo-China has come to an end, 
India and Burma are independent, and in 
all these countries feeling runs in favour 
of the yellow man in preference over any- 
thing reminiscent of Western domination. 


- 
Pra 


The foreseeable outcome is a state of 
affairs with a strong resemblance to the 


important of all, is Japan. 
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THE PARIS TALKS AND AFTER 


JF THERE IS ONE THING about the NATO talks of which we 


may be sure, it is that Mr. Dulles has dropped his policy of “ brink- 
manship ™. 


The old policy may have provided Mr. Dulles with reasons for self-congratu- 
lation when the advantage in the means of delivering the “ ultimate deterrent” 
seemed to be on his side, and before the need for his newer doctrine of “ shared 
peril”. 

That advantage no longer exists, ‘Through the development of inter- 
continental ballistic missiles the advantage is now with Russia. 


No doubt Mr, Dulles will now be able to see the moral shortcomings in 
the “brinkmanship” doctrine should Mr. Khruschov proclaim it. 


* * 
VE hope that the Russian leaders will have a different sense of their 
responsibility to humanity. 


Whatever we have had to say in condemning many aspects of Russian 
policy, we think the Russian leaders have already made it evident that at least 
they do not share Mr. Dulles’ attitude, 


There is literally nothing to be hoped for from the Paris talks unless there 
is something in the minds of the participants beyond what has been disclosed 
in their preliminary pronouncements. 


Today every statesman is ready to declare that war can no Jonger be con- 
templated, but very few of them are capable of facing the fact that, if there is 
not to be war, there must be a fundamental re-thinking about how statesmen are 
to face each other in the future. 


* * 
‘THE Western statesmen are bankrupt of policy. This is what Mr. 


Kennan has been saying, with a certain amount of gentle courtesy, 
in his Reith Lectures. 


Faced with a situation unprecedented in world history, the Macmillans, 
Eisenhowers, and Spaaks are unable to contemplate any other way of dealing 
with it than to continue the old outdated policy with more intensity and at 
greater sacrifice. 


There cannot now be any way out of the deadlock in which the statesmen 
find themselyes—any way of averting the menace of the destruction of the 
human race—without resort to pacifism. We do not, of course, expect people 
like Mr. Macmillan or Mr. Selwyn Lloyd—or like Mr, Gaitskell and Mr. Brown— 
to declare themselves pacifists. 


They will, however, if they are to become capable of dealing with the 
Present situation, have to face the fact that there can be no way out from our 
terrible dangers unless trust and hope can be substituted for suspicion and fear. 


* * 


F there is to be a way out at all, one side will have to become ready 
to begin the adventure of showing a recognisable degree of trust in 
the other. 

We believe that a policy of the complete abandonment of arms would be 
the best way to do this. 

We do not look for this best from our politicians, But if they are still 
capable of political sanity they will have to recognise that there can only be a 
beginning of a détente if one side becomes ready to sacrifice something to lessen 
the fears of the other—without any kind of chaffering or manoeuvring for 
position, Nothing of this will come out of the Paris talks. 


There may be hope, if these talks are treated as something necessary in 
order to induce calmness after the Sputnik frenzy, that they can be regarded 
as a farewell to the menacing events of 1957, and that we may look to 1958 as 
offering an opportunity for beginning a new policy based on a genuine acceptance 
of the need for co-existence, and the development of a capacity to look for a 
way out for humanity through other methods than those dictated by traditional 
militaristic thinking even though this may be streamlined in the style of 1957. 


She cannot Co-Prosperity Sphere planned by Japan, 


against the “danger” of which the Pacific 
part of World War II was fought by the 
West. 

Who won ? 


Penal progress 


O years ago a special United Nations 

Congress on the treatment of offenders 
and the prevention of crime adopted a 
standard minimum set of rules for the con- 
duct of prisons and protection of the rights 
of prisoners whatever the cause of their 
imprisonment, The countries subscribing 
to the Congress are now being asked to 
ratify this set of rules, and the United 
Nations secretariat is collecting replies; it 
will be interesting to see how far the rules 
are accepted and applied. But they said 
nothing about capital punishment, and an 
attempt has now been made, in the Com- 
mittee on Human Rights, to get a clause 
into the draft convention on Civil and 
Political Rights which would prohibit the 
use of the death penalty. It is interesting 
that this move did not come from any of 
the supposedly advanced Western countries, 
but from a South American — group. 
Colombia and Uruguay proposed to include 
in the text referring to “ the right to life” 
the words “the death penalty shall not be 
imposed on any person.” Nine countries 
supported this, mainly from Latin America, 
but including Finland and Italy; 41 opposed 
it, including Britain, Canada, and New 
Zealand (the latter because the recent 
Government of New Zealand supported the 
use of the death penalty; the new Govern- 
ment there will not, so that vote would be 
changed were the issue open again), 


A text now to be submitted to the UN 
Social Committee will say that no one shall 
be arbitrarily deprived of his life, but will 
admit the death penalty to be used “ only 
for the most serious crimes,” and only when 
imposed by a properly constituted court and 
with a right to appeal for clemency. 


It is an outstanding fact in the history 
of capital punishment that the “hot- 
blooded ” countries where one would expect 
murder to be rife and tempers short were 
amongst the earliest to abolish the death 
penalty, and some of the newer South 
American republics wrote into their constij- 
tutions that there should be no such 
penalty as they did not consider it in keep- 
ing with a modern civilised State. But in 
the assembly of the civilised they still speak 
in vain. 


Christians in 
polities 


MTHE Social Democrats in Austria are 

discussing a programme that seeks to 
build upon a possible combination for com- 
mon ends of socialists and Christians. We 
shall await the outcome of this develop- 
ment with much interest. We have always 
felt that it would be profitable to both sec- 
tions if socialists (whether they are 
Christians or not) could be brought sys- 
tematically into contact with Christians who 
hold that their religion should have a social 
application. 


The Industrial Christian Fellowship in 
this country, for instance, is far from being 
a revolutionary body, but in its publica- 
tions it displays a concern for the dignity 
and integrity of the human person that one 
would like to find so consistently in socialist 
—to say nothing of Labour Party—thinking. 


In the years before the war the French 
Christian group that was to become the 
MRP seemed to offer hope that there was 
a Christian social conscience in France that 
might later find expression in politics and 
contribute certain desirable attitudes not to 
be found in secular socialism; and its 
journal, L’Aube, was an inspiration. 

No one today could imagine this was 
ever so to listen to the pronouncements of 
the MRP leader, M. Bidault, 

In Germany, too, the word Christian is 
associated with the least liberal sections of 
German thought, aside from the ex-Nazi 
groups, and the Christian Democratic Party 
could be justly summed up by Herr Ollen- 
hauer, in a speech to the Bundestag fast 
month, as being conditioned in its policies 
by the “interest groups” that have found 
their home within it and contribute so 
heavily to its finances, 

If Austria can add to its present essay 
in neutralism an example of Christian- 


Socialist co-operation, it will put all Europe 
in its debt. 
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Power seeking and peace 


@IYBIL MORRISON in Peace News 

(Nov. 22) says “A childish mentality 
wedded to supreme power is_ highly 
dangerous and can be fatal.” The sombre 
facts may be that power seeking is possibly 
a psychopathic activity, The desire to 
exercise power over others and the desire 
to be the subject of such power is probably 
a sign of emotional immaturity. Therefore 
it seems that those in power are necessarily 
immature and childish. 

It seems that it is quite futile to try and 
deal with the problem of war and peace 
through the medium of those whose life is 
the very stuff of conflict. 

As Eugene Debs once remarked, “If 
men could be led into the Kingdom of 
Heaven they could also be led out of it.” 
The solution, I think, lies largely in the 
nursery, the school, and our immediate 
social environment areas where the root of 
power and its immaturity should be tackled 
now.—ALLAN ALBON, Horrock House, 
Boxted, Uckfield, Sussex. 


The Church and atomic war 


T the British Council of Churches’ 
thirty-first meeting, Rear-Admiral Sir 
Anthony Buzzard suggested ways of helping 
to close the gap between Church opinion 
and national policies on atomic warfare. 
It is reported that discussion of the 
Admiral’s suggestions occupied a _ large 
place on the agenda; it did not, however, 
at any time appear that there was much of 
a gap to talk about! In concluding the 
discussion, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
focussed attention upon the bald fact that 
no real gap exists between Church opinion 


and un-Christ-like national policies, by 
pointing out that no question had been 
asked as to, ‘‘ What is the mind of Christ 
on the problem of war ?”°—-CHAS, W. D. 
NEWMAN, Beechcroft, Brownshill, Stroud, 
Glos. 


Resolution for peacemakers 


T CAN suggest no better New Year Reso- 

lution for all peacemakers to make for 
1958 than to wholeheartedly back Sir 
Stephen King-Hall in clamouring for a 
thorough examination by Royal Commis- 
sion of the evidence for non-violent action 
as the only sane alternative to the racially 
suicidal and murderous H-bomb arms race. 


Further, I should like to see the Friends, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation and the Peace 
Pledge Union prepare their evidence and 
witnesses in readiness for the proposed 
Commission.—JOSEPH G, H, JACKSON, 
19 Coombe Gardens, Ensbury Park, 
Bournemouth N. 


Friend of the Africans 


REGINALD REYNOLDS’ note about 
John Hoyland’s death (PN, Nov. 15) 
reminded me of two occasions in which I 
drew immense inspiration and encourage- 
ment from the life of that great man, The 
first was in Trafalgar Square, some six or 
seven years ago, when we spent a couple 
of hours on a very cold Sunday afternoon 
soliciting help from the London public over 
the disaster of the Central African Federa- 
tion. 
The second was when he suddenly mate- 
tialised at a private annual week-end 


gathering of some young friends of mine 
at Moreton Paddox in the Midlands to 
open an “argument” on the merits of 
pacifism in the present world. 


By Jack’s death we Africans have lost a 
real friend—OLU BASIR, University 
College, Ibadan, Nigeria. 


The way of truth and love 


De. MEYER-KLUGEL’S article on 

“Peace and the World’s Faiths” em- 
phasises something of the basic universality 
of true religion which is revealed wherever 
a human soul realises its fundamental 
being. 


The Fellowship of Friends of Truth is 
alive to the urgent need in the world today 
of bringing together people of different 
faiths in a common endeavour to realise 
the good life for all through the way of 
truth and love. It attempts to do this on 
the basis of reverence for all religions, of 
silent worship and united brotherly action 
on non-violent lines. 


Those who are interested are invited to 
apply for information from Vivian Worth- 
ington, 52 Copers Cope Road, Beckenham, 
Kent-—_JEFFREY BOND, 8 Fairhaven 
Road, Bristol 6. 


PeacecPledge Union 


T is a great disappointment to many 
pacifists that the Peace Pledge Union 
which I joined only eight years ago should 
have to own year after year to a decreas- 
ing membership. The older ones are not 


NATO: 


MiOMENTOUS issues are being 
~ decided at this week’s meetings of 
the NATO Powers in Paris. They 
may decide the fate of nations, perhaps 
the fate of mankind. 


Yet these decisions are being taken in 
secret and without the knowledge of the 
peoples whom the Very Important Per- 
sons at the conference are supposed to 
represent, 

In the House of Commons last week 
James Griffiths and Aneurin Bevan, sup- 
ported by Labour back-benchers, did their 
utmost to extract from the Prime Minister 
what commitments he proposes to make at 
Paris in the name of Britain. He declined 
to say. Only after the pledges have been 
given will the British nation know what 
they are and will the British Parliament be 
permitted to discuss them. 


Sovereign rights 


This situation is particularly remarkable 
because Mr. Harold Macmillan has indi- 
cated in vague terms that it is his intention, 
following the recent talks with President 
Kisenhower, to surrender certain rights of 
British sovereignty. Quite apart from the 
merits of this proposal, it is surely inherent 
in democracy that a people shall thent- 
selves decide with knowledge and delibera- 
tion when and how far their powers as an 
independent nation shall be surrendered. 

Moreover, it is known that the Paris 
Conference will discuss the scope of NATO. 
Up to the present it has been held to be a 
military alliance to defend Western Europe. 
Now proposals are being made that the 
alliance should be extended to defend the 
colonial territories of the European Powers 
and their interests overseas. 


Further than this, the suggestion is being 
made that NATO should be _ regarded 
frankly as the European arm of a world- 
wide combination against Communism, It 
would then become part of a Grand Mili- 
tary Alliance encircling the earth. 

The implications of decisions on these 
matters are immense. If democracy means 
anything at all, they should be debated not 
behind closed doors in Paris, but in the 
full public light of Parliaments, in the 
Press, in public gatherings, wherever men 
and women meet. Human destiny is at 
stake. 

Consider the implications. 

First, the surrender of sovereign rights. 
As the world becomes more closely-knit, 
national independence will inevitably and 
rightly be merged in inter-dependence. The 


defence pact? 


By Fenner Brockway MP 


Chairman, Movement for 
Colonial Freedom 
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historical pattern is, first, the struggle of 
Nations to throw off foreign domination 
and to become independent (that is the 
meaning of anti-colonialism); then, second, 
the federation ‘of nations on a basis of 
equal status within an__ international 
authority, This is the potential significance 
of the United Nations. 

Progressively-minded people in Britain 
increasingly recognise the desirability of 
surrendering many aspects of national 
sovereignty to the United Nations. After 
all, membership of the United Nations 
already involves a limitation of independent 
decisions: Member States are pledged not 
to go to war without referring the dispute 
to the United Nations. But to surrender 
sovereignty to a group of Powers in a 
military alliance is entirely a _ different 
matter. 


We have recently been discussing in 
Britain who shall decide whether, when 
and where the American planes loaded 
with hydrogen bombs which rise daily 
from British bases shall release the 
bombs, We have been assured that the 
decision will be British, But can it re- 
main British if our sovereignty in mili- 
tary matters is handed over to NATO? 
The peoples in the overseas territories of 

the European Powers—the colonies of 
Britain, France, Belgium and Hoiland—are 
gravely concerned in the suggestion that the 
authority of NATO should be extended to 
them. France is asking that its war against 
the Algerian people shall come within the 
scope of NATO; already the French troops 
in Algeria have been “seconded” from 
the European NATO force. Holland would 
like the dispute with Indonesia to be 
brought within the scope of NATO. Con- 
sideration of the interests of NATO has 
been a major factor in the British refusal 
to permit self-determination to the people 
of Cyprus. 

The application of NATO to the 
colonies would merge into the third pro- 
posal which the Paris Conference is dis- 
cussing—association of the European 
alliance with the world military organ- 
isation of the West. 

At present NATO is supplemented by 


To be part of a world 


SEATO in South-East Asia, and the Bag- 
dad Pact in the Middle East. 

Discussions are proceeding for a military 
pact to cover the continent of Africa: 
already Britain and the Union of South 
Africa have entered into a Defence pact 
which involves the British Protectorates. 
These pacts do not include all the Western 
Powers—America is only loosely associated 
with the Bagdad Pact and is not yet in- 
volved in the South African pact, but its 
dependence on South African uranium for 
military purposes makes the USA a very 
interested party. 


Limited atomic warfare 


There is little doubt that a plan will 
emerge for linking these regional alliances 
—not necessarily immediately and from the 
Paris talks, because differences between the 
Western Powers themselves in some of 
these spheres have to be resolved; but Paris 
will start the process and the preparations. 


The danger of this is strengthened by 
the intention to extend “limited atomic 
warfare” in place of “limited conven- 
tional warfare” to any local war, 

One does not know what “ limited 
atomic warfare” means; no doubt hydro- 
gen bombs and rocket missiles would be 
avoided whilst the war remained local, but 
even small atomic bombs are more power- 
ful than the Hiroshima bomb which killed 
70,000 people. The scenes of these local 
wars would almost certainly be South-East 
Asia or West Asia. The publication of the 
Royal Institute for International Affairs, 
“On Limiting Atomic War,” says frankly 
that “the most likely places in which these 
weapons would in fact be used if the Com- 
munists attack are Asia and the Middle 
East.” 

This raises the problem of what is to be 
interpreted as a Communist attack, Too 
often any movement of revolt with the 
object of national independence or of re- 
dressing economic exploitation is imme- 
diately ascribed to Communists, 

In the background of this whole problem 
is of course the Western attitude to Russia 
and China and the Communist countries. 
The basis of NATO, SEATO, the Bagdad 
Pact, the South African Pact is “ defence ” 
against the Soviet bloc. 

If a fraction of the energy which is de- 
voted to military alliances were devoted to 
the positive task of reaching agreement 
with Soviet Russia the world would be re- 
leased from fear to hope. This is the 
supreme task of our time, if the peoples of 
the world are to be saved from annihilation. 
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being replaced as they pass on by younger 
members, 

Primarily the blame for this state of 
affairs must rest with the Union itself. The 
PPU was inaugurated and magnificently led 
by the inspired Dick Sheppard. Unfortun- 
ately for the world he died leaving only 
his memory and a very young movement. 
If a movement is to survive and flourish 
in these circumstances it must promptly 
transform itself into a very efficient organ- 
isation. This in my humble opinion has 
never occurred. 

I believe that the official attitude towards 
near-pacifists could be modified with 
nothing but benefit, while not in any way 
betraying the Pledge, the clear and simple 
basis of the Union, 

For example, in a recent article in Peace 
News, Sybil Morrison attacks both Selwyn 
Lloyd and Aneurin Bevan on an almost 
identical basis. Now surely it should be 
our aim to encourage anyone who makes 
a stand against something we believe to be 
wrong, not condemn him out of hand be- 
cause he does not come all the way with 
us. 

It is plainly our duty in the light of our 
belief to nurture the growth of any lean- 
ing, however slight, towards pacifism in 
the hope of eventual total conversion. 

If we as a movement continue to ignore 
those who only support certain aspects of 
our policy and ideals we shall find our- 
selves a solitary band out in a wilderness, 
in no position to further the cause or 
attract new adherents to the Pledge.— 
LYONEL EVANS, 38, Westbourne Rd., 
Olton, Solihull. 


UNA work camps in Austria 


RREADERS may be interested to have 

some information on the United 
Nations Association work camp programme 
in Austria for the past summer, and its 
outcome. 

Some 300 students and others from many 
lands worked during a period of ten weeks 
in six different projects in the neighbour- 
hood of refugee camps in Austria, helping 
nearly 100 refugee families with the build- 
ing of their new homes. In some cases, 
loans of small sums to particular families 
enabled ‘materials to be bought in time 
for the volunteers’ work to be mado 
effective in speeding up the time when these 
families will be able to leave the camps. 

UNA has now appealed for Christmas 
gifts for the refugees in the camps where 
the volunteers lived and worked, and many 
of the volunteers have done splendid work 
in making the collection a really valuable 
one, A large consignment of gifts is now 
on its way to Austria, and during Christmas 
week a group of British volunteers, with 
the help of Austrian work campers, will 
distribute the gifts in nine or ten refugee 
camps. 

As soon as this Christmas operation is 
over, UNA will begin planning for 
another big work camp programme to help 
refugees in Austria and Germany in 
summer 1958. 

In addition to the “old” refugees still 
in camps in Austria, there are now over 
9,000 “‘ new ” Hungarian refugees and 6,000 
“new” Yugoslav refugees also in camps. 
It will be appreciated, therefore, that the 
Austrian economy is still heavily burdened, 
and that there is still much to be done here 
in Austria before the refugee problem will 
be solved. — FRIEDA BACON, Graz, 
Merangasse 26, Styria, Austria. 


An armaments race is not only economic- 
ally unsound but a grave danger to peace, 
says the latest poster issued by the 
Northern Friends Peace Board. 
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LONDON CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY . 


Your Co-operative Society purchases can 
bring dividends for peace if, now and then, 
you give Peace News trading number. 
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THE DAY IT WASN’T CHRISTMAS 
By Milton Mayer 


said: “ WHEREVER You Look: THE EARTH 
BESET BY WORRY AND STRIFE.” The name 
of this crank magazine was US News World 


T was the night before Christmas. 

By all standard indices—and all 

indices are standard—it was the biggest 
Christmas Eve in America’s history. 

Business Index said that Christmas 
spending had reached an all-time high, 
especially in the luxury lines. Every- 
body was giving, and giving good. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics announ- 
ced that the cost of living had also reached 
an all-time high, but union wages were also 
at an all-time high, and_liberal-minded 
middle-class people without union contracts 
were at their all-time happiest because they 
had fought the good fight for the unions and 
even the rich were far from their all-time 
miserablest this Christmas Eve, because the 
Sputnik boom had sent the market back up. 

Believe me, it was a long cry from the 
first Christmas Eve. Now the heavens had 
man-made stars to guide shepherds to 
stables. The Russians and the Americans 
said that science had conquered superstition 
at last. 

Not that the churches were empty, With 
church membership at (of course)—its all- 
time high, the churches were full. Every- 
body who was anybody went to midnight 
mass, including Protestants, Many people 
went from parties. Others took in a late 
movie beforehand. 

According to the Hooper Rating, the TV 
had a record audience on Christmas Eve. 
Norman Vincent Peale and Fulton J. Sheen 
were opposite each other on NBC and CBS. 
They said that we Americans should be glad 
because Christ came to save sinners and we 
Americans were all sinners and Communism 
threatened the American way of life. ABC 
had a rabbi on. He said Jesus of the Jewish 
family of David was the all-time prophet. 

Every standard brand of whiskey—and 
every brand is standard—had a special 
Christmas packaging. The new tranquilizers 
passed their predicted sales peak, but the 
Knickerbocker Savings & Loan Association 
had billboards all over New York showing 
a savings account book with the slogan, 
“Still the Best Tranquilizer”, and many 
people agreed. 

The Gallup Poll said that agreement was 
at an all-time high in America and many 
people agreed that it was. 

Many people agreed that the Red menace 
to the Free World was at its most menacing 
but many were of the President’s opinion 
that we would soon achieve intellectual 
parity with the Red hordes by replacing 
education with technology. 

The liberal American Protestant Christian 
Century said, “it is better to run the risk 
of war involved in resisting the Russian 
advance than it would be to compound that 
risk by giving Russia the means of further 
aggression”, And the liberal American 
Catholic Commonweal said that “those who 
would have the United States renounce the 
search for still more advanced weapons and 
call the world to peace . . . would increase 
rather than lessen the ultimate danger of 
global war.” 

The non-Christian press agreed. So did 
the segregationists and the integrationists 
and the 38th Street Tavern Owners Associa- 
tion, all of them agreeing with the Christ- 
ians, this Christmas Eve, that (given the 
alternatives) it is better to crucify than be 
crucified. 

All in all, it was a glorious Christmas 
Eve. And international understanding had 
been extended to a new all-time outreach 
by the opening of the Voice of America’s 
broadcasting station—the biggest ever 
directed at the Iron Curtain—in Rome. 

It’s purpose was to portray the blessings 
of American liberty to the Russian slaves 
and thereby arouse the slaves to rebellion. 
The Pope, as the Vicar of Christ, “ Who 
desireth not the death of a sinner, but 
rather that he may turn from his wickedness 
and live”, pressed the opening button. 

No one denied that there were difficulties 
in the world.. But when hadn’t there been ? 
And when had mankind been so well equip- 
ped to overcome them? Of course there 
were end-of-the-world cranks. There always 
have been. One of them got out a magazine 
with the question, “Is WHOLE WorLD IN 
TROUBLE ?” on its front cover. Inside it 


Report. 
Ae 
HE only thing that was at 
all out of the way— 
speaking of cranks—was the absence 
of the usual Christmas Eve claim that 
Mrs. Jones of Grantham’s Corner or 
Mr. Smith of Rural Route 1 actually 
heard the herald angels sing at mid- 
night. 

It was the first Christmas in history that 
nobody claimed to have heard them, but 
nobody noticed except the Crank Editor, 
himself a crank whose stuff rarely got in 
the paper. f 

Maybe it was all the noise that drowned 
out the singing. 

Decibel-counters revealed that there had 
never been so much noise on Christmas Eve 
before. 

Never before had there been so many 
merry-makers on the streets or so many 
carolers going from house to house, young 
and old. 

(Never before had there been such splen- 
did decorations on banks and churches, or 
Christmas trees of such height in the wells 
of department stores. Never before had 
Business Men’s Associations and Chambers 
of Commerce spread themselves so hand- 
somely to light up the Downtown District 
and the Neighbourhood Shopping Centres.) 

Maybe it was all the wassail. People on 
the street and in church porticos slapped 
each other on the back and called out 
““Mer-ry Christmas!” Many people fell 
down as they did so. 

(Many glasses and some bottles were 
broken in taverns and homes and offices.) 

Maybe it was the bells. Never before 
had so many bells rung out so loudly. 

(In the North there were jet planes 
screaming, and in the South firecrackers ex- 
ploding in the old Southern tradition of fire- 
crackers at Christmas.) 

The noise of it all woke up the children, 
who added their laughter and shouting to it. 

(None of them cried or whimpered. No- 
body, young or old, cried or whimpered on 
the Eve of Glad Tidings and the Good 
News of Salvation.) 

But nobody claimed to have heard the 
herald angels. 

(But nobody noticed it.) 


NS 


(CHRISTMAS Eve was the 


24th of December. The 
next day was the 25th. 

On the 25th people got up—or had to get 
up—early even if they were tired or head- 
achy because their children had new 
bicycles, new trains, new rocking horses, 
new dolls, new money, and even, among 
some of the oldest children, new auto- 
mobiles. One oldest child had an auto- 
mobile wrapped as a Christmas package. 

Everybody exchanged presents with every- 
body who had exchanged presents with 
everybody else. 

Mom and Dad had presents from Dad 
and Mom, and Grandma and Grandpa, and 
the merchants and the newsboys (don’t for- 
get the newsboy) had presents from their 
customers and their customers had presents 
from the merchants. 

Everybody was unwrapping presents. 

But in the middle of all the unwrapping 
(and the first eggnog of the day) something 
happened. 

No. That’s not right. Something didn’t 
happen. 

That’s not right, either. 

I don’t know how to say it. Maybe there 
is no way to Say it. It’s just that it wasn’t 
Christmas. 

It wasn’t not-Christmas. It just wasn’t 
Christmas. Christmas didn’t come. 

It happened at different times in different 
families, when the unwrapping of presents 
was at its all-time height. 

Grownups stopped unwrapping, and 


looked at each other, and then around. 
Children, who had their presents all un- 
wrapped already, put their presents down 
and looked at the grownups, and then see- 
ing the grownups looking around, looked 
around themselves. 

In many houses the father got up and 
went into the kitchen and looked at the 
calendar on the wall or took a calendar card 
out of his wallet and looked at it. Mothers 
picked up last night’s newspaper and looked 
at the date. 

In the stillness children in many houses 
said: “It is Christmas, isn’t it?” And 
parents replied, “ Why, yes, of course it’s 
Christmas. It’s the 25th.” And middle- 
sized children said, “Is Christmas always 
the 25th?” And parents said, ‘“ Why, yes, 
it always has been.” 

But children below and above middle- 
size seemed to know it—that Christmas 
hadn’t come—as well as middle-size children 
and grownups. 

Children put their presents away and 
looked for their galoshes and school books. 

Husbands said, “I guess I'll be getting 
down to the office.” 

Wives, said, “I’ve got to get a load of 
wash in the machine right away ”. 

Grandmothers dusted and grandfathers 
got out their tools to work on the clock 
they'd been working on. 

Nobody went calling, and nobody on 
whom they might have gone calling ex- 
pected them. People put bowls of eggnog 
into the refrigerator—or even the freezer— 
without saying anything about it. 

Pretty soon the streets were busy, the 
way they are at the moming rush hour. 
All the stores and factories opened, and the 
street cars and buses were ‘filled and the 
thruways and freeways and parkways and 
turnpikes were crowded and the downtown 
parking lots put up their “ Full” signs. The 
teachers and children all went to school. 

And nobody said anything about it. Or 
anything at all. It wasn’t as if people were 
embarrassed or angry at themselves about 
getting their dates mixed. It was just as if 
it were a regular day. It was a regular day. 
They’d thought it was going to be Christ- 
mas, and it wasn’t. That was all. 

Christmas-day parties and matinees and 
dinners were not called off ; nobody came, 
and if anybody had come there wouldn’t 
have been anybody anywhere to let them 
into the halls and the theatres and the 
churches, and the tables weren’t set. It 
wasn’t Christmas. : 

Nobody said anything about it, any more 
than anybody would say anything about it 
on any other day. Jokers joked, jabberers 
jabbered, pranksters played pranks, loafers 
loafed, and ladies who talk all moming on 
the telephone talked all morning on the tele- 
phone. Lunchrooms were crowded. Dishes 
rattled. But nobody said anything about it 
at all. 

A department head in a department store 
sent a clerk to the Office of the General 
Manager to find out if they should begin 
their post-Christmas inventory. The General 
Manager said he’d let the department head 
know. But he didn’t. 

In the afternoon children came home 
from school and women from shopping and 
at evening men came home from work, and 
everyone ate and did the dishes and .read 
the paper and put the children to bed and 
went to bed. 
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ONE of the children who 


was put to bed was 

Kimmy. 

Kimmy came into her mother’s room in 
a regular house with wall-to-wall carpeting 
in a regular town of regular size by a 
regular mother whose husband had a regu- 
lar job in a factory that had a regular 
Defence Department sub-contract. 

Then Kimmy’s mother and father went to 
bed and went to sleep. 

Kimmy came into her mother’s room in 
her snuggle-bunny and her mother, who was 


a light sleeper, told her to go back to bed 
and go to sleep. Kimmy said, “I can’t”, 
and her mother asked her why, and Kimmy 
said, ‘‘ What happened to Christmas ? ” 

“What do you mean ? ” said her mother. 

“Tt wasn’t Christmas,” said Kimmy. 

Like any sensible mother when children 
ask questions at bed-time, Kimmy’s mother 
didn’t want to begin a conversation at that 
hour. But she got up and took Kimmy 
back to bed. 


“It wasn’t Christmas today,” said Kimmy. 


“No, dear,” said her mother. “Now go 
to sleep.” 

“Mommy,” said Kimmy, “ what’s Christ- 
mas?” 

“Why,” said her mother, “It’s the day 
we get presents and have Christmas trees 
and all.” 

“Why don’t we get presents and have 
Christmas trees and all every day?” said 
Kimmy. 

“ Because, 
is special.” 

“Why ?” said Kimmy. 

“ Because it is Jesus’ birthday.” 

“ Who's Jesus ?”” said Kimmy. 

“He’s—he’s something like God,” gaid her 
mother. 

“Does God have a birthday, too ?” said 
Kimmy. 

““N—no,” said her mother, “God was 
always here.” 

“Then Jesus isn’t like God,” said Kimmy. 

“‘He’s God’s son,” said her mother. 

“God’s what?” said Kimmy. 

“ God’s little boy.” 

“Can I play with him.” 

“No.” 

“Why not ?” 

“ Well—he isn’t in the world any more.” 

“You mean he’s dead?” 

“No. No—he isn’t dead. He just isn't 
here any more.” 

“Then why does he have a birthday ?” 

“Oh, everyone has a birthday.” 

“God doesn’t,” said Kimmy. 

“No. No—God doesn’t. But Jesus does.” 

“ Does he get presents ? ” 

“N—no.” 

“Why not, if it’s his birthday ? ” 

“ Well, dear—there’s nothing he wants.” 

“ Nothing 2?” 

“No. Now go to sleep, dear.” 

“Doesn’t he want anything for Christ- 
mas? Doesn’t he want anybody to do 
anything for him?” 

“N—no.” 

“ Then why does he have a party ?” 

“Oh, we have the party for him.” 

“If I was Jesus and I didn’t want any- 
thing and nobody gave me a present, I 
wouldn’t have a party. I wouldn’t even 
have a birthday. When it was my birthday, 
I wouldn’t have it. That’s what.” 

“Well, good-night dear,” said Kimmy’s 
mother. She got as far as the door. 

? “Mommy,” said Kimmy, with a question 
mark. 

“ What is it, dear?” 

“You know what ?” 

‘What ? ” 

“If nobody cared about me,” said Kimmy, 
“I wouldn’t care about anybody. That’s 
what.” 

“But your mommy and daddy care abont 
you,” said Kimmy’s mother. 

“Is that who cares about Jesus ?” said 


Kimmy. 
Ne 
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EVERYWHERE, all over 


, the world, it was just as 
it was at Kimmy’s house, where it 
wasn’t Christmas that day at all. 


It wasn’t Christmas for mothers who (like 
Kimmy’s) love their children, or for friends 
who remembered their friends, or for wise 
men or shepherds or kings, or for famous 
philanthropists or famous heroes, or for 
winners or losers of Nobel Prizes or Stalin 
Prizes or national or local elections or horse 
races or quiz contests. 

It wasn’t Christmas for anybody any- 
where, except for a new-born baby that lay 
abandoned on the doorstep of the world on 
Christmas Eve. He heard the herald angels 
sing. Over him shone a star until Christmas 


Day. 


” 


said her mother, “Christmas 
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As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select for publication notices sent in. We nevertheless 
desire to make it as complete a service aS we reason- 
ably can, and therefore urge organisers of events to: 

1, Send notices to arrive not later than Mon., a.m. 

2. Include: Date, TOWN, Time, Place (hall, 
street): nature of event; speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


Friday, December 20 
LONDON: 7° p.m.; African Forum __ presents 
Imernational Cultural Evening and Dance. Folk songs, 
maasic and dances of different countries. Indian 
Students’ Bureau, 87 West Cromwell Road, Earls Coun, 


Sunday, December 22 

ROCHESTER : 3 p.m.; Church of the Great Com- 
pamons, Hammond Hill. Carol Service for Peace. 
AM welcome. 

LONDON, W.C.1: 3.30 p.m.; 32 Tavistock Sqa.. 
Buston. Christmas Service. Discourse by Roee 
Edwards, '' Why I believe in Jesus’*. PPU Religion 
Coramission. 

Tuesday, December 24 

LONDON: Christmas Eve. Peace News Selling. 
Father Christmas invites you to tea at 5 p.m. in 
Lyons teashop opposite the Strand Underground 
Station (not Corner House), Father Christmas will 
woicome you any time after 6 p.m. on the steps of 
St. Martin's, 

Saturday, December 28 

LONDON, N.S: 8 p.m.; Steenoven House, 16 Aber- 
deca Road, Highbury. Carols for Peace—Service of 
Niae Lessons and Carols, with prayers for peace. 

Saturday, January 4 

LONDON: 4 p.m.; Friends’ International Centre, 
32 Tavistock Sq. New Year Party. All welcome. 
PRU. 

Monday, January 6 

SHIPLEY : 7.30 p.m.; Labour Party Rooms, Weat- 

gate. Shipley PPU Group Meeting. 
Thursday, January 16 

MANSFIELD: 7.15 p.m.; Civic Hall, Leeming 
Sweet. ‘‘ Which Way to Peace.’ Public meeting 
addressed by Dr. Donald O. Soper, MA. Mansfield 
Peace Group. 


me oe 
Every week? 


SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 
LONDON 1 Weekend Workcamns, cieaning and 
tadecorating the homes of old-age pensioners. TVS, 
72 Oakley Sq., London, N.W.1. 


SUNDAYS 
LONDON: 3° p.m.; Speakers’ Corner. Pacifist 
Forum. 

TUESDAYS 


MANCHESTER: 1-2 p.m.; Deansgate Blitz Site. 
Gwristian pacifist open-air mtg. Local Methodist 
manticrs and others. MPF. 


THURSDAYS 

LEYTONSTONE: 8 p.m.; Friends’ Mtg. Ho., Bush 
Road. £.10 and B.1! Group. PPU. 

LONDON, W.C.1: 1.20-1.40 p.m.; Church of St. 
@eorze the Martyr, Queen Sq., Southampton Row. 
Weekly lunch-bour Service of Intercession for World 
Feace. Conducted by Clergy and jaymen of different 


demominations. 
FRIDAYS 
BERMINGHAM : 5 p.m. onwards ; Bull Street Meet- 
img House (outside) Peace News Seliing. 
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PEACE NEWS SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Great Britain: 
Ten wks. 5s.; 20 wks. 10s.; One yr. 25s. 
Abroad (Sea Mail) : 
Twelve wks, 5s. 6d.; 24 wks. Lls.; One yr. 23s. 
AIR MAIL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
N. Africa and Middle East: 

Twelve wks. 7s.; 24 wks. 14s.; One yr. 30s. 
India, South, East and West Africa 
America and §.E, Asia: 

Twelve wks. 8s.; 24 wks. I6s.; One yr. 34s. 
Australia and Far East: 

Twelve wks. 9s.; 24 wks. 18s.; One yr. 38s. 
AIR EXPRESS EDITION 
to US and all parts of America, from our US 
Sales Office, c/o American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, 20 South Twelfth St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. « 

$5 year $1 three months. . 
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DONALD 
SOPER 


writes every 
week 


GET YOUR COPY NOoWw— 


NAME 


Subs : 6months 16s. 12 months £1 12s. 
222 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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More tales of 


DON CAMILLO 


Father Conrad Pepler. O.P., reviews 


Don Camillo and the Devil by Giovanni Guareschi, London, Gollancz, 13s. 6d. 
GUARESCHI is one of the most popular authors in the world. For example, 

in France his books have sold more than any other translation. This is 
significant because his message sets at almost nothing the apparent death 
struggle between Christian and Communist. 


True, each one of his short stories des- 
cribes a tussle between Don Camillo and 
the Communist Mayor, Peppone, who in 
this latest book seems to be classed as the 
Devil; but the battle always concludes with 
the suggestion that both men are human 
beings and that Peppone, underneath the 
Communist clap-trap, still lives within the 
Christian heritage. 


In this way Don Camillo may be one of 
the principal means of peace between the 
opposing camps, for the stories surely reveal 
the true relationship between Communist 
and Christian. 


* 


This latest Don Camillo runs true to type, 
which is perhaps something of a criticism 
as the theme is so often repeated, But there 
is one story “The Closed Gate” in which 
Don Camillo appears only in the last few 
lines, and Guareschi suggests that it comes 
directly from the Italian countryside. 


“This part of the story” he concludes 
“is absolutely true, and Stocci’s widow gave 
the 10,000 lira note to Don Camillo.” 


It is a modern legend of a farmer’s daughter 
run over by a lorry, and her father’s ghostly 
enticement to the same fate. 


There is no Communist versus Christian 
here, but it serves to lay greater emphasis 
on the fallen human nature which all men 
share and which remains good in its core. 


It is in this essential goodness that the 
basis of peace today must be found. 
Guareschi helps us to realise this. 


US Treasury freezes fund 


H URING World War II American con- 

scientious objectors working on the 
land were paid only $15 per month, the 
balance of standard agriculture wage being 
handed over by the employers to the US 
Government, 


The Government had agreed that the 
funds were ultimately to go to the National 
Service Board for Religious Objectors to 
be used for war relief and rehabilitation. 


Some of the fund was so used during the 
war, but $1,400,000 remains frozen in the 
US Treasury, and attempts to get a Bill 
introduced into Congress which would re- 
lease the money have so far failed. 

In January the Central Committee for 
Conscientious Objectors reports a new 


effort will be made to get a Bill into Con- 
gress. 


One of the delightful chapter headings from 
“Don Camillo and the Devil” 


Rip-roaring socialist 


BERYL DAVIES reviews 


Mrs. Bessie Braddock, M.P. by Millie Toole, 
London, Robert Hale, 18s. 


IS book can be recommended as stimu- 

lating reading for those who have found 
work for minority causes too much for 
them and have retired to cultivate their 
gardens, The devotion and single-minded- 
ness of Bessie Braddock puts many of us to 
shame. 


Millie Toole’s racy style matches well the 
vigour and enthusiasm of her subject: in 
portraying a life so crammed with action 
domestic details had to be kept to a mini- 
mum. It would not have done for Mrs. 
Braddock to have been unevenly yoked; her 
life centres around “the cause” and her 
husband and friends have to be co-workers. 


Her methods have nothing to do with 
non-violence. ‘“‘ Rip-roaring steam- 
rollering all obstacles” aptly describes her. 
She is angered by injustice and cannot rest 
while there is still work to be done for the 
cause, which, to her means the fight for 
better conditions for the working classes. 


The picture of human misery which this 
book describes in its account of conditions 
in Liverpool in the early years of this cen- 
tury evokes a passionate response in those 
of us who knew similar conditions first 
hand. 


The Welfare State has done much to 
remedy the worst of these evils. 


Unemployment and slums stirred all the 
“angry young men” of the thirties to be- 
come socialists. What can they become 
today ? If only the apathetic young and 
the disillusioned old could be convinced that 
the right and worth-while cause now is 
pacifism. 


EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


Noted Scottish CO dies 


W:-. H. MARWICK, of Edinburgh Uni- 

versity, tells me that Dr. John C. 
MacCallum, who died on Nov, 29 at the 
age of 74, was perhaps the most noted 
Scottish conscientious objector of the First 
War, For a generation he was a hero of 
Scottish youth as captain of the Inter- 
national Rugby team, and it was a shock 
to many of his admirers when he refused 
military service, 


This involved him in dismissal from his 
post as a public Medical Officer, imprison- 
ment, and a period of manual labour 
under the “Home Office Scheme of Alter- 
native Service.” He later took up a work- 
ing class practice in Edinburgh and con- 
tinued under the National Health Service 
until his retirement some years ago, 


“His genial and unassuming kindliness 
made him generally popular, He took no 
active part in public life, but shared the 
views of his father, a Highland minister, 
well known as a champion of the crofters 
and preacher of Christian Socialism. 


Political prisoners 


‘AMERICAN law recognises only con- 


scientious objection based on religious 
beliefs. 


Jehovah’s Witnesses who claim exemption 
as ministers of religion are imprisoned in 
unknown numbers, along with other objec- 
tors who cannot gain recognition by the 
authorities. 

““In a real sense these COs are political 
prisoners,” George Willoughby writes in the 
Central Committee for Conscientious Ob- 
jectors’ New Notes, “... because they 
reject a political system that rests ultimately 
on international violence—the right of a 
nation to wage war to achieve its purposes. 

“.. . so those COs who will not or who 
cannot conscientiously conform to the nar- 
row provisions of the draft (conscription) 
law are thrown into jail to get them out of 
the way. 


“As long as there is one CO behind bars, 
the liberty of none is secure. The test of a 
free society is its willing acceptance of 
dissent,” George Willoughby concludes. 
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(Box No. Is. extra), Please don't send stamps in 
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LATEST TIME for copy: Monday morning. 

Whilst the policy of Peace News is not to restrict 
any concern or individual from advertising in these 
columns, it must be noted that we do not necessarily 
share the views nor the opinions of all our advertisers. 

ACCOMMODATION 

HOMRLY ACCOMMODATION and jolly g00d food 
for visitors and permanent guests. CANonbury 134@, 
Telkea Shayler, 27 Hamilton Pk., N.5. 

YOUNG INDIAN LADY from. South Africa 
urgently requires accommodation, preferably N.W. oc 
Central London. Single room with cooking facilities 
or as paying guest with family. Reasonable. Box 759. 

EDUCATION 

SPEAKING AND WRITING lessons (cerrespon- 
dence, visit), 5s. Dorothy Matthews, BA, 32 Primreas 
Hill Rd., London, N.W.3. PRImrose 5686. 

FOR SALE 

CHRISTMAS CARDS? Samples, 2s. 6d., 5s., from 
“ Caravan,”’ international friendship movement, 84 St. 
Thomas's Rd., N.4. 

WHAT ARE YOUR commercial and __ personal 
stationery needs ? HOUSMANS STATIONERY DEPT. 
can dea! with them. Plain postcards, 2s. 10d, per 
100 ; white envelopes 6 x 3} ins., 21s. per 1,000 box; 
manilla, 14s. 6d. per 1,000 box; white bank paper 
10 x 8 ins., 9s. per 500 sheets; newswrappers 10 x 
5 in., 19s. per 1,006, 2s. 3d. per 100; plain economy 
labels 44 x 33 ins., 14s. 6d. per 1,000, 1s. 8d. per 100. 
All post free. Harley Bond Writing Pads, etc., from 
6d, each, postage extra. All profits to Peace News. 
Write or call HOUSMANS STATIONERY DEPT., 3 
Blackstock Rd., London, N.4. 

LITERATURE 

QUAKERISM. Information and literature respectiog 
the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends, free on application to Friends’ Home Service 
Cttee., Friends’ House, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1, 

PERSONAL 

IF YOU SHOP at a Co-op please give this number 

when making your next purchase: 

L336943 
Your dividend will then be gratefully received by the 
Secretary, PEACE NEWS, 3 BLACKSTOCK ROAD, 
LONDON, N.4. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, all ages, part or full 
time work for world peace organisation. Make good 
and do good. Write to: M.A.N.’s Association, Dept. 
PWP & P, 1870 W. Arrow Hwy, Upland, California, 
U.S.A. 

LETTER as printed (PN, Aug. 11, 1957) is hereby 
withdrawn, being ambiguous, Evans, 220 Arlington 
Road, London, N.W.1, 

PROPERTY REPAIRS. Conversions, New Houses, 
Industrial Developments and building work of all 
types efficiently carried out by Parsons and Co. 
Phone TUL. 3052 for immediate attention and free 
estimate. 

WAR RESISTERS’ International welcomea gifts of 
foreign stamps and undamaged air mail covers. Please 
send to WRI, 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Middlesex. 

SITUATIONS VACANT 

GENERAL SECRETARY required by International 
Voluntary Service in Spring, 1958. For information 
about this position please write to IVS, 72 Oakley 
Square, London, N.W.1. 

HOUSEKEEPER required by young bachelor. 
Apply Illingworth, 25 Helena Road, Windsor. 

PBACE NEWS OFFICE IS OPEN up to 9 p.m. 
every Wednesday evening for the sale of books and 
stationery, and for voluntary help with the despatch 
of Peace News. Visitors welcomed. (Mon. to Pri. 
8.30 a.m, to 5.30 p.m.) 3 Blackstock Rd. (above Fish 


and Cook, stationers), Finsbury Park (near sta.), N.4. 
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AT THE TURN OF THE YEAR 


promise but only ceaseless battle on every 
conceivable front—including, when mneces- 
sary, the military front.” She confesses 
that what she is about to say is no conclu- 
sion that “any peace-loving individual and 
especially a woman and a mother, sets 
down on paper lightly.” 

But she does set it down that 

“the first requirement of my country [is] 

military supremacy in the world.—This 

is the moral [sic] crisis of our times.— 

We must become militarily stronger than 

the USSR. This is not our only task, 

but it is the one task without which 
nothing else we do has any meaning.” 

Clearly, this is not the time for high 
optimism about prospects for sanity and 
a break away from the arms race, How- 
ever, there have been a number of incidents 
recently which indicate that a fairly wide- 
spread, powerful and deeply felt opposition 
to the attitude which the Administration 
and Miss Trilling embrace may be develop- 
ing, and I mention a few of them very 
briefly. 

For example, the Gallup Poll an- 
nounced on December 7 that “ basically 
the country’s general desire to co-exist 
peacefully with the Russians” has not 
been altered since Sputnik, The poll for 
exchange of views between American and 
Soviet leaders is 60 per cent for, 26 per 
cent against, 14 per cent no opinion. 
The polls on exchange of tourists and 
exchange of goods were about 50-50. 
Lewis Mumford, noted author and at 

present a visiting professor at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, made a_ brilliant 
address at the close of the Washington 
Prayer and Conscience Vigil in which he 
came out unequivocally for unilateral re- 
nunciation of war by the United States. 

Of even more importance, since Lewis 
Mumford has after all been drawing 
closer for some years to his recently 
announced position, is an article by the 
much respected Columbia University 
sociologist, C. Wright Mills, in the 
December 7 issue of The Nation (New 
York) setting forth a fourteen point (a 
la Wilson ?) Program for Peace. 

In an analysis preceding the programme 
Mills declares: “I think the whole space 
gambol, with its military posturings, is a 
lot of malarky, But, as a climatic step 
in an irresponsible series of decisions and 
defaults, it fits very well the military meta- 
physics which possess the crackpot elite of 
Russia, the United States, and points 
between!” 


C. WRIGHT MILLS 


His first “ point” is that “what the US 
ought to do first is to abandon military 
metaphysics and the doctrinaire idea of 
capitalism, and in the sudden reasonable- 
ness thus gained, consider the terms of the 
world encounter.” 

His ninth point proposes that the US 
Government cease at once all further pro- 
duction of “ extermination’? weapons and 
announce the size of its present stockpile, 
along with a schedule for reducing it or 
converting it, so far as technically possible, 
to peace time uses. 

Point ten proposes the abandonment of 
all military bases and installations outside 
the continental US. In conclusion : 

“The US Government should announce 
some such programme to the world 
unilaterally, one big item every other day, 
beginning at once and in plain 
language!” 

Finally, the National Council of 
Churches has just elected as its President 
for the next triennium a_ distinguished 
and outspoken Christian pacifist, Edwin 
T. Dahlberg, minister of the Delmar 
Avenue Baptist Church of St. Louis. 

He is a long-time member of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, and was chairman 
of the sub-committee of the World Council 
of Churches which prepared an outstanding 
Teport on conscientious objectors a few 
years ago. 

It is, alas, customary for men, whether 
in or out of the Church, to tone down their 


AFRICAN FORUM eeu 


presenta an international cultural evening and 
dance. Folk songs, music and dances of different 
countries. December 20th. 7 p.m. Indian Students 
Bureau, 87 West Cromwell Road, London, W.14. 
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views, or at least the expression of them, 
when they are elected to high office, The 
often specious plea that their utterances 
will be regarded as official pronouncements 
‘es used to rationalise this procedure. 
Edwin Dahlberg has provided a notable 
and most timely exception. In a sort of 
inaugural address to the Assembly of the 
National Council, shortly after General 
Maxwell D. Taylor of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had presented the Administration 
point of view, Dahlberg declared that it 
was “utter folly and fatuity” to spend 
$40,000,000,000 a year on national defence 
“that never in the world can defend us.” 
He said we had succumbed to “a 
feverish philosophy of bomb for bomb, 
rocket for rocket, Sputnik for Sputnik,” 
and proposed instead as the programme for 
all, but especially Christians and the 
churches, “the launching of a programme 
of massive reconciliation throughout the 
total of mankind.” 
Sometimes one begins to believe that some- 
thing like mass support for a radical peace 
programme may actually develop here in 
the year ahead. 


HE CAN’T FORGET 
HIROSHIMA 


Something of the agony of mind 
suffered by one of the airmen who 
flew a_ reconaissance plane which 
checked weather conditions before the 
atom bomb was dropped on Hiro- 
shima was told in the Daily Herald 
on Dec. 11, 1957, in the following 
report from John Sampson: 

The horror of Hiroshima has haunted 
Claud Eatherly for 12 years. 

For on that August day in 1945, tall 
Claud Eatherly, then a major in the 
American Air Force, helped to drop the 
first atomic bomb. 

America honoured him for his part 
in the operation which devastated the 
town and ushered in the nuclear age. 

He received the Distinguished Flying 
Cross, 


But when, Claud 


after the war, 
Eatherley returned to his native Texas, 
life brought him no peace. 


Screamed 


In the middle of the night he would 
wake up screaming, terrified. 

He couldn't hold a job, 
tried to commit suicide, 

Then he broke into two post offices. 
Police arrested him. 

“I don’t know why I did it,” he told 
the court. “I didn’t need the money.” 

A psychiatrist told the judge: “This 
man is suffering from a guilt complex 
for his part in the Hiroshima bombing. 

“He is insane.” 


Once he 


At a glance 


Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall broad- 
cast last night in a BBC “51 Club” 
debate on non-violent resistance. 

Peace News will be despatched to postal 
subscribers on Tuesday next week, 


Peace News’ Office will be closed on 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, Dec. 25-28. 


J HAD meant to write this week 

~ about the contrast between this era 
of commercialised Christmas, and that 
day in Bethlehem, so long ago, when 
something happened that founded a 
religion, and brought the Christian 
faith to the Western world. 


But Eisenhower's speech in Paris, on his 
arrival there for the NATO conference, 
forces my mind and hand, into considera- 
tion of a different aspect of that subject. 


The alliance to which the President of 
the USA refers as “unique”, is a military 
alliance, set up as a so-called “shield” 
against the Soviet Union, whose Red Army 
was once part of another military alliance, 
victory for which it was alleged at the time, 
had saved the Western World from totali- 
tarian domination. 

* 


Those ringing words of the French 
Revolution have been sung and shouted in 
times of war, and in times of peace, and 
they have, undoubtedly, a power to stir the 
blood. No doubt Eisenhower, or at least 
his advisors, were all aware of this when 
it was decided to use them in his first 
speech after landing on French soil. 

But, what do they really mean ? NATO, 
he says, is pledged to defend the liberty, 
not only of the USA but of “all of us.” 
Now this country has been rightly proud 
of its tradition of liberty, but recently, in 
answer to questions in the House of Com- 
mons, the Prime Minister has been forced 
to admit, that Britain is not only being 
used as a bomber base by the USA, but 
that, apparently, we are not at liberty to 
send the US Air Force away, nor to decide 
whether they should or should not permit 
their bomber force to carry H-bombs when 
flying over this island. 

“Defending” this rather peculjar kind 
of liberty seems to be tantamount to pre- 
paring for a nuclear weapon war, and the 
only freedom that is apparent in these pre- 
parations, is the freedom to die in the 
holocaust. 

* 


Equality, of course, is one of those 
words which is always comparative, and in 
Mr. Eisenhower's context, practically mean- 
ingless. He declares that the pledge to 
defend our liberty is taken among 
“equals.” If he means equal in military 
strength, this is obviously not true; if in 
material possessions, again it is not true, If 
the opportunity to band together to destroy 
the human race is considered desirable, 
possibly the NATO chiefs can claim 
equality in sheer stupidity, and immorality, 
but in nothing else. 

As for brotherhood; that splendid shin- 
ing word does not, and cannot mean the 
brotherhood of Cain and Abel; it means, if 
it means anything at all, the peace and 
plenty of shared good will, the absolute 


New York Times carries new appeal 


LARGE advertisement (almost half- 

page) appeared in the New York Times 
on Sunday calling on America to cancel 
her nuclear weapon tests; start disarma- 
ment and use US resources for peaceful 
purposes, not for arms, 

It had been inserted by the American 
Friends Service Committee (Quakers), 
“The race for military superiority is 
futile,” says the advertisement. “The 
finish line is mutual extermination, 

“Let us stop this fatal race. Let us have 
faith in the strength of freedom and the 
power of righteousness, This new ap- 
proach would involve enormous risks, 
But they are not as great as those in- 
volved in continuing to balance on the 
knife edge of terror. Recognising man’s 
capacity for evil, we must seek to rein- 
force his God-given capacity for good.” 

A coupon at the foot invites readers to 


send to the Philadelphia office of the 
AESC (20, South 12th Street) for reprints 
of the advertisement, to state whether they 
share the views expressed, and whether 
more information is required, and to send 
money to support AFSC peace activities, 
Last month a full-page advertisement 
appeared in the same newspaper from 
the Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, 


Briefly 

Canon C. E. Raven, President of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, will be 
among those answering questions in the 
BBC’s television programme, “ Meeting 
Point,” on Sunday, Dec. 29. 

Emrys Hughes, MP, attended the NATO 
conference as Peace News correspondent, 
He will be writing on the meeting in our 
next issue, 


By Sybil Morrison 


The brotherhood of Cain 


As we begin our NATO deliberations on Monday ! shall be thinking of 
France's greatest words-—Liberty, Equality, and Brotherhood. ... These three 
words could fittingly be emblazoned on the shield of NATO. It is the liberty 
of all of us that NATO is pledged to defend. It is a pledge made among 
equals. It is a pledge made in the spirit of that true brotherhood which sealed 
an alliance unique in history—President Eisenhower. Dec. 14, 1957. 

. . and on earth peace, good will towards men.—St. Luke II, 14. 


responsibility each for each; it means that 
men and women are brothers and sisters 
of one human family, whatever their 
nationality, colour or creed. 


There has never been so urgent a need 
as now for clear and wise consideration, 
for earnest and sincere appraisal of the 
ideas and needs of other people all over the 
world. Yet, these summit talks among the 
countries of this “unique” alliance are 
caged and confined within the hazardous 
terms of a “shared peril”, which displays 
to the whole world the utter futility of the 
“great deterrent” policy, and the complete 
bankruptcy of Western statesmanship. 


If Presidents and Prime Ministers, whea 
they join in singing “on earth peace, good 
will towards men” a few days hence (as 
they undoubtedly will), were to remember 
the day when those words rang to the 
heavens in glorious exaltation and amazed 
acceptance of a new creed, the creed that 
first announced the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man, there might be 
some hope for the human race. 

There will be no peace on earth through 
the brotherhood of Cain; the world awaits 
the ringing affirmative answer to “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?”, “Yes” to that 
question means “ No” to war. 


Is this partnership? 


@ FROM PAGE ONE 


A sobering, a frightening thought? Yes. 
And repugnant, surely, to the spirit of 
partnership—that professed policy of the 
Federal Government’s, which was described 
to me recently by a shrewd cynic as being 
the partnership of the sergeant-major and 


the private, 
. * * 


FOLLOWING the statement made at 

Cambridge last week by the Archbishop 
of York, Dr, Arthur Ramsey, that Britain 
had introduced Africa to white people who 
were “selfish, materialistic, fond of money 
and pleasure, neglectful of God, conscious 
of race, hating and despising black people” 
—the Archbishop of Central Africa, Dr. 
Hughes, makes this insane and pompous 
comment: 

“Y don’t think it is worth bothering 
about. I have nothing to say. If these 
people care to open their mouths it is 
their concern.” 

Not worth bothering about! 


Considering that the Archbishop of 
York’s criticism can with all accuracy be 
applied to Central Africa, there is, of 
course, very much to bother about. 

One classic example of how conscious 
the white man is of race in this country 
was illustrated recently in Northern 
Rhodesia, 

At Chingola, on the Copperbelt, there is 
a fiery young Methodist minister—the Rev. 
Colin Morris—who decided to give a series 
of three sermons on the racial issue to his 
all-white congregation. 

On each occasion people walked out of 
his church in protest! 

Some “ white” churches in the Federa- 
tion practise an unofficial colour bar. In 
others, same members of the white congre- 
gation make coloured people feel so 
uncomfortable that eventually they cease 
to attend. 

(On the other hand, the Church has done 
commendable welfare work in African 
areas, and each Native township has its 
own churches of the various denomina- 
tions.) 

Probably the most outrageous example 
of race Consciousness, however, occurred 
at a recent meeting of bishops, when some 
of those Right Reverend gentlemen voted 
against the admittance of a visiting African 
bishop purely on the grounds of colour. 

I ask you—not worth bothering about ? 


No. 
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